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: The effectiveness of individually prescribed microteaching training modules in the 

1’ acquisition of selected teaching behaviors is. being studied in two different contexts 
during the preinternship year in the Master of Arts in Teaching Program, Johns 
Hopkins University, and during student teaching in Teacher Education Centers, 
University of Maryland. It is hypothesized that the experimental (microteaching) 
groups (1) will acquire a significantly greater, number of selected, specific teaching 
behaviors, (2) will have a significantly higher indirect-direct ratio. (3) will acquire a 
greater number of alternative teaching patterns, and (4) will make a significantly 
greater number of "emitted” responses. The final report will compare seven teaching 
performances of five trainee groups, preliminary findings have been analyzed for • one 
comparison between 10-minute, video taped samples of teaching performance (1) of 
the control group (22 randomly selected interns who had one summer of ^^dent 
‘ . teaching but no microteaching before their internship) during the eighth and 12th 
weeks of their internship and (2) of a microteaching group (10 interns who had one 
semester of course study and microteaching before internship), on a final 
microteaching lesson prior to internship. Three different instruments were used for 
coding and scoring data before t test analysis. Findings support hypotheses 1 and 3. 
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The purpose of this study is to assess the effectiveness of 
individually prescribed micro- teaching training modules in the acquisition 
of selected teaching behaviors prior to classroom teaching experience and 
subsequent implementation of these behaviors in classroom teaching. This 
is a preliminary report of the study to be completed In -the Fall semester 
of I960. 

Rationale 

Prior to the development of micro-teaching, specific teaching 
behaviors (skills) were primarily "caught” rather than taught as the 
teacher was immersed in full classroom teaching. The novice teacher out 
of frustration often resorted to imitating and adopting a supervising 
teacher’s "style” of teaching without regard for his own individuality or 
the teaching- learning situation. 

The micro teaching concept as developed at Stanford University 
(Bush and Allen, 1963) consisted of a predetermined sequence of micro- 
teaching sessions for the. acquisition of selected teaching skills. In this 
way, the novice teacher acquired a set of specific teaching behaviors and 
began developing a "style" of his own. Stanford studies indicate that 
performance in micro-teaching situations predicts subsequent classroom 
performance at a significant level (p .001 chi square predictive 



relationship). Predictions are ntfde on an eight item TDR "global” rating 
instiument of teaching performance (Allen and Fortune* 1964)* Fortune et* al* 
(1961) report significant gains (p < <.01) on selected teaching skills over 
the six V72sk course of the clinic. 

Novice teachers display considerable variability in their repertory 
of teaching behaviors on an initial diagnostic performance* For example, when 
requested to teach a lesson representative of their teaching ability, one 
perscn may lecture; another may conduct a quest ion-and- answer session based 
on recall. Still othetswill use different skills* Some will incorporate 
sevetal skills into theiSr teaching.. Let it suffice to say that teacher 
candidates do not possess like repertories of teacher behavior.. We must also 
state the obvious~«*all teacher candidates do not acquire teaching skills at 
the same rate* 

The novice teacher’s induction into the teaching profession is often 
accompanied by considerable trauma, discouragement, and failure* This is 
due in large measure to the sudden immersion into- the complexities of teaching 
a sophisticated concept to thirty or more pupils, each manifesting different 
psychological, cultural, and sociological orientations* The way the novice 
teacher has been inducted into teaching would be analogous to training airline 
pilots if they took up a full load of passengers the first day after pilot 
school. 

Micro* teaching, simulation, focused observation, etc* can provide 
graduated experiences for a teacher trainee* However, these experiences are 
often common for all trainees without first assessing each person’s teaching 
ability or repertory of teaching skills. 

If teachers are to compete with machines they need to perform in 
ways a machine can not. A machine can not discriminate between one individual 
and another unless a specific button is pushed which would yield a previously 



pfOgr2.rcr.ed response. The classroom teacher must he equipped to initiate as 
well as to respond in any situation confronting him. He must be flexible ! 

Ha must be able to make professional decisions based on a thorough analysis 
of ”personalogicar* factors of both pupils and himself, the content, 
conditions of learning, etc., ax jiving at strategies which are designed 
to meet each learning objective. 

However thorough the analysis may bo and complete and flexible the 
strategies, if the teacher can not: execute these alternative strategies in 
the classroom he has been reduced to a machine. If one follows this line of 
reasoning, teacher educators are obligated to provide teachers the 
opportunity to acquire as £ull a repertoire of alternative teaching behaviors 
as possible.. Although this study is concerned only with the acquisition and 
practice of specific teaching behaviors in a constructed teaching- learning 
situation, the entire spectrum of teacher education activities should be on 
an individually diagnosed and prescribed basis wherever feasible. 

Description of the Study 

The effectiveness of individually prescribed micro-teaching training 
modules is being studied in two different contexts: during the pre- internship 

year i'O the Master of Arts In Teaching Program, The Johns Hopkins University 
and during student teaching in Teacher Education Centers, University of 
Maryland. 

Pre- internship - Johns Hopkins University - The experimental group is 
comprised of 40 interns who are in their academic year or semester preceding 
the htfcernship. One group of 30 interns irv this academic year (1968-69) are 
involved in course work and micro- teaching prior to their semester (Fall, 1969) 
of internship the following academic year. The other group of 10 interns 
have one semester (Fall, 1988) of course study and micro- teaching followed 
by a semester (Spring, 1969) internship. The present study is limited to the 
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one- semester micro- teaching group. The final report will include both 
group s c 



The control group consists of 22 (randomly selected interns who began) 
their classroora internship during the Pal), semester, 1968* The control 



group did not have micros teaching before cc during their internship* They 
participated in an observation- teacher aide*- student teaching experience 
during the summer, 1968. 

The present report consists of a comparison of ten-minute, video-taped 
samples of teaching performance of the control group between the eighth and 
twelfth weeks of their internship and the cue- semester micro-teaching group 
on a final micro- teaching lessen three weeks prior tc beginning their class- 
room internship. 

The final report will consist of a comparison of the following teaching 
performances: 



1. A control group sample between the eighth and twelfth week 
of the internship (included in present study). 

2. A control group sample during the final three weeks of the 

internship. 

3. The one-semester and academic year micro-teaching group* s 
first diagnostic performance and final micro- teaching lesson. 

4. The one-semester micro- teaching group’s internship performance 
during the first three week 3 of Internship and during the 
final three weeks of internship., 

5. The academic year micro- teaching group’s internship performance 
during the first three weeks end during the last three weeks 

of the internship. 

Interns in the experimental group prepare and teach a five-minote 
diagnostic lesson to a group of four pupils. This performance is coded 
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using a modified version of Hough*?; Observation System for classroou 
analysis (Arnidon and Hsugh, 1963) and Dimensions of Teacher Behavior 
(University 0 f Maryland, 1969) an<5l Performance Criteria for Hi cro«Ti! aching 
(Young and Yc*mg, 1969). These gams instruments are used for subsequent 
diagnosis and analysis and will be referred to collectively as the 



instruments. 

Based on the foregoing analysis and inventory, a series of micro- 
teaching training modules are prescribed for the acquisition and practice 
of selected teacher beh&viors. These modules are not dictated to t*e 
intern but 8re- mutually determined during the playback and conference of 
the diagnostic and each subsequent conference during the series. With the 
exception of tV\» one-samasfcer group, the interns teach a "mid-yeaf* diagnostic 
lesson which is cjnalysed and another series of modules are prescribed-* 

The micro-reaching sessions are held in private and public schools in 
Baltimore City and County. Students are obtained from study halls, released 
time activities aad in some cases, classes. Each time an intern tesches, it 

is to a different grouo of pupils. 

Typical Micro* ! caching Training Modules - The research on micro- 
teaching indicates tha; a variety of formats has been effective in 'Edifying 
a teacher’s behavior (Mien et. al, 1967; Orme, 1966; Young, 1958, 1969; 
Fortune et. al., 1967). There is some evidence that different teaching 
behaviors can be more effectively taught in one format than another but the 
results are far from conclusive. The development of the following modules 
and conference strategies is based upon the above studies and the experience 
of the authors. 

1. Basic module - This consists of a teacher teaching a 5-10 
minute lesson to 4 pupils. The performance is video taptd 
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and played back immediately. During the ensuing conference 
and video-tape playback , the supervisor focuses on one specific 
teaching behavior providing discrimination training and 
reinforcement* The teacher re teaches the same lessen agai.* to 
a different group of pupils attempting to use alternative 
components of the same dimension of teaching behavior. 

Following the reteach, a confirmation conference is held* 

2. E xtended B asic Nodule - This format is the same as above bit 
the teacher mzy ret each two or three times if he has not 
reached criteria for that*, specific behavior. 

3* Mul tiple Modules - Within a two hour period of time, a teaiher 
may combine modules l and 2 above and concentrate on two or 
more specific teaching behaviors working from one basic lesson 
which is repeatedly taught to different students. 

4. A lter native Conference Strategies - In addition to the super- 
visor providing discrimination training and reinforcement on 
the teacher’s own performance between teaching sessions, a 
variety of modelling protocols are also used. Three basic 
kinds of models are used; video tape, audio tape, and written. 
The models are a constructed teaching-learning situation lit a 
micro- teaching format* The model presents a specific teaching 
behavior which is exaggerated, and competing and distracting 
stimuli (behaviors other than the one desired) are limited 
The video-tape models are viewed by the teacher with the super- 
visor or alone. In the latter case, the model is self- 
instructional o The viewer is focused on the specific teaching 
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behavior by means of an auditory and/or visual prompt. For a review of the 
research and detailed description of modelling, see Young, 1969. 

Pre-Micro-Teaehing Seminars «* Instructional sessions are held prior 

,j W i«iKr> y-tn^rr-rt i m * iwwmw>»t ,<^i-wiU*ov«*wiV>rr «r 

to some mlcrc-teaching sessions. During these sessions, the criteria ror 
a specific teaching behavior are developed; and models may be shown,. These 
seminars arc normally conducted when a specific teaching behavior w* •* 1 oc 
the focus for all interns during the next micro- teaching session. This was 
the case for the specific teaching behavior, '’Orientation of Pupils to the 
Learning Task”. The diagnostic of the academic year micro- teaching group 
revealed that only two teachers used the skill® Consequently, a basic 
micro- teaching module was presc?:ibed for all interns. 



Teacher Education Centers iw - JJ nlver si ty of J^aryland 

The University of Maryland has established Teacher Education tenters 

which are comprised of several public schools geographically contiguous. 

The Teacher Education Center concept is unique, to the extent that it focuses 
on continuous educational personnel development and is cooperatively 
developed and administered by the University and public school. The 
University personnel assume major responsibility for training Center faculty 
for a significant role in the induction of student teachers into full lime, 
professional teachers. Coordinating this program and located in the Center 
is a full-time, joint appointee of the University and school® It is within 
this context that the establishment of individually prescribed micro-teaching 
training modules will aj.so be studied. During the Spring semester, 1969, 
twelve student teachers will be placed in two Teacher Education Cantors. 
Concurrent with the micro® teaching and subsequent student teaching puase of 
the semester, both general and specific method courses will be taught. 

All student teachers in this experience will teach a diagnostic lessen 
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the third day of the semester. The procedure for diagnosing and prescribing 
will be similar to that described above. One exception to fchat--the 
instructional seminars will be a part of the ongoing "methods" instruction. 
The second exception will be that only a portion of the prescribed modules 
will occur prior to some classroom teaching. Once student teachers begin 
classroom teaching^ the prescription of training modules will be based on 
their performance in the classroom as well as their past performance in 
micro- teaching sessions. A comparison will be mace of the student teachers* 
diagnostic teaching performance and their performance during the last two 
weeks in the Center. These data will be analysed using the instruments 
described above. 

Prescribe d Micros Te aching Training Modules 

The present report includes only those modules prescribed for the 
one-semester micro- teaching group: 



Specific 
Teoching 
Behavj or 


Number 

of 

Interns 


Seminar 

MW* — 


Type 

of 

Module 

tWMMrmiyt' wi mm 


Conference 

Strategy 


Establishing 
Orientation to 
the Learning 
Task 


10 


Yes 

with 

Modal 


1 


Di scrimi nation 
Training 


ProbJ ng 


4 


No 


3 


Video-Tape Model 
Discrimination 
Training 


Reinforcement 


5 


Ne 


2 


Di scrimi nation 
Training 


Closure 


3 


No 


3 


Written Model 
Video-Tape Model 
Discrimination 
Training 


Higher Order 
Questions 


7 


No 


2 


Written Model 
Discrimination 
Training 


Non- Verbal Cues 


3 


No 


3 


Video-Tape Model 
Di scrimi nation 



Training 

ERjt 



y 



Hypotheses 

I. The experimental (micro-teaching) group will acquire a 
significantly greater number of selected, specific 
teaching behaviors. 

II. The experimental (micro-teaching) group will have a 
significantly higher indirect/direct xatio. 

III. The experimental (micro- teaching) group will acquire a 
greater number of alternative teaching patterns. 

IV. Students in the experimental (mi city- teaching) group will 
make a significantly greater number of ’’emitted” 
response So 

Collection and Analysis of Data 

The data was collected for this report by video tipirg a ten-minute 
samplr of the interns in the control group in the cjassrovm between the 
eighth and twelfth week. These recordings were coeted usin' Hough’s 
Qbser/ation System for the Analysis of Classroom Instruction ant Performance 
Criteria for Micro-Teachingo A sample of a Specific Teaching Beha\< 0 r is 
illustration in the Appendix. 

Only the performance criteria for specific teaching behaviors 
taugh: in the micro-teaching modules were used. The final micro-teaching 
performance of rhe one- semester micrO"teaching grotp was also video taped and 
subjected to the same analysis. 

In the present study, interratar reliability was determined by using 
the procedure described by Scott (1955)o Coefficients of .80 and above were 
obtained. 

In this preliminary report, the ”t” test was used to compare the 
percentages of time teachers in both groups spent in each of the sixteen 
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categories. The ,r t” test was also employed to compare the mean score 
differences between the two groups et ^elected performance criteria and 
selec:ed interaction analysis ratios. 

In addition to the above, more sophisticated statistical measures 
will be used in the final report* 



Test of Hypotheses 

The first hypothesi s«*the experimental group will acquire a 
significantly greater number of selected, specific teaching behaviors. 

On the basis of the preliminary findings, the data in Table I indicate that 
interns in the micro- teaching group performed selected teacher behaviors at 
£ significantly higher mean frequency than those ir the control group. 

TABLE I 

Comparison of Performance of Selected 
Specific Teaching Behaviors 



Behavior 



Micro 

Teaching 



Classroom 



Significance 

Level 



Total Reinforcement 


M 


21.4 


M 


11.9 


2.93 


.005 


Number of Different 
Reinforcements 


M 


3.73 


M 


2.0 


3.79 


.005 


Establishing Orientation 
to the Task 


M 


.78 




* 13 


8*57 


.0005 


Probing 


M 


5.44 


M 


1*55 


3.70 


.005 


Closure 


M 


.67 


M 


.18 


2.58 


.01 



The second hypothesi s«~the experimental group will have a significantly 
higher indirect /direct ratio* Hypothesis II was net supported by a test of 
the difference of means for the two groups* The micro- teaching group did 
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reach significance at the .10 level when applying the Revised Indirect /Direct 
ratio (categories 1*3 to 7-9). Table II illustrates the comparison of the 
micro- teaching and classroom teacher groups on both the Indirect /Direct 
and Revised Indirect /Direct ratios. 



TABLE II 

Comparison of Micro-Teaching and Classroom 
Samples of Teachers 

REVISED INDIRECT/DIRECT RATIO 



Micro-Teaching 


Classroom 


Mean 


t 


.00 


13.00 






19,00 


2.25 


Micro-Teaching 




2» 50 


.00 


7.73 


1.57 


.00 


9.00 




Significant 


25.00 

11.00 


.00 

1.50 


Classroom 


at the .10 


c00 


.87 


3.23 


level 


8.00 


3.40 






4.00 


o00 








3.00 








2.50 







INDIRECT/DIRECT RATIO 








3-69 


1.95 






.27 


4.50 


Micro-Teaching 




1.21 


3.78 


2.41 


Not 


3.75 


3.92 




Significant 


2-53 


2.66 


Classroom 




2.00 


1.58 


2.55 




4.70 


1.95 






1.08 


1.51 






2.44 


.28 








5.70 








.24 
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The third hypothesis-’-ths experiments 1 group will Acquire a greater 
number of alternative teaching pattens. Using the rules for determining 
major and minor teaching patterns with extensions (Ami don and Flandeitsi the 
composite matrix of teachers in the micro-teaching group exhibits both a 
m3jor and minor pattern. The major pattern consists of 4-10«2«4 (teacher 
quest ion- student elicited response-te tcher praise-teacher question) 
and a minor pattern* 4-11-2-6-4 (teacier question- student emitted response- 
teacher praise- teacher lecture-teacher question). The composite matrix of 
teachers in the classroom group shows only a major pattern* Although the 
evidence is not conclusive, the dual >attern does suggest a greater degree 
of flexibility In the micro- teaching group* This tends to follow the 
rationale provided in the introduction of this paper; namely, if teachers 
have a larger repertory of specific teaching behaviors, they can behave with 
greater flexibility in the classroom. Figures 1 and 2 show the micro -teaching 
and classroom teaching patterns. 

The fourth hypothesis- -students in the experimental group will make 
a significantly greater number of "emitted" responses. An inspection of 

3 indicates that- the subjects in the micro- teaching group did mAke 
a significantly greater number of emitted responses and a significantly 
lesser number c£ elicited responses* Figure 3 illustrates graphical!/ how 
the percentage 1 of tallies compare for the teachers in both groups with 
respect to the verbal response in the sixteen categories. 

Analysis and Discussion 

A composite matrix showing the average percentage of total tallies 
for the micro- teaching group is presented in Table III. Also, Table IV 
shows the composite matrix for the control group. The total of each column 
indicates the average percentage of tallies recorded for that category and 
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Figure 1 
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21 


239 
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32 


10 


221 
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Figure 3 
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Composite Matrix of Classroom Teaching Group in Percentages 
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is a measure of the percentage of time teacher a urs a particular 

category* 

The ”t” test was used to determine the s:lgr4f icance level for the 
sixteen categories under the Hough Observation System* (Figure 3)« 

Those categories reaching significant levels* •t k-r.g with their respective 

means, are repeated here. 



Category 


Micro-Teaching 


Classroom 


Level of Significance 


1 - 2- 3 


M 


16.66 


H 


11.91 


t 1.5 <§ .10 


7-8-9 


M 


1.33 


H 


3.82 


t 1.63 $ .10 


10 


M 


11.00 


H 


21.70 


t 4.35 @ .0005 


11 


M 


17.40 


w 


5.91 


t 1.92 @ .05 


It 


is interesting to note 


that- 


the control 


?roup has a very high 



level of significance in category 10 (student-elicited response) whereas 
the micro- teaching group shows significance in cat }gory 11 (student-emitted 
response). Referring back to the composite matrix* Table III, 
for the micro-teaching group, it is evident from tie steady state cell (li«li) 
that approximately one- fourth of the total in coU m 11 was representative 
of continuous student talk- This suggests that t\ * class time was not 
dominated by a few students for a considerable ler ;th of time. 

Categories 7-8-9 (corrective feedback, dilutions and commands, and 
criticism) were used more than four times as of ter by the control group as 
by the micro- teaching group. The distribution of ;he control group shows 
a large part of this difference duetto the 8-8 cell (continuous teacher 
directions and commands) and also directions preeec id by teacher questions, 
a « sumption here is that the control group teacl jrs tended to avoid the 



An 



ERjt 



use c f silence after a teacher question and instec 1, filled in with 
additional directions and/or commands. Some at ter -.ion was given to the 



micros teaching group it tne use of science after 3 teacher question, attempt- 
ing to promote thinking and comtemplaiion on the part of the student >. 

Categories i and 3 for both groups are quite similar but it is 
interesting to note th'.'t- the micro- teaching group almost evenly divided 
their use of praise between cells 10~2 and n«2* It is assumed the type 
of response had little effect on the amount of teacher praise* This could, 
in part, be the reason for the micro-teaching group’s having both a major 
and minor teaching pattern* 

Cpnclusi ons 

1,1 - l '^ , ** rt * M,1, ***W**«**l*»lM» 

The results of t ^e preliminary study indicate that teacher candidates 
receiving individually prescribed micro- teaching training modules wi .1 
acquire and implement s significantly greater number of specific teaching 
behaviors than candidal* as not receiving such training. 

The results alsc suggest that teachers trained in this manner will 
be more flexible and will exhibit alternative teaching patterns. 

These are preliminary findings and should in no way be considered 



conclusive* 



Append ix 



Performance Criteria for Micro^ Teac hing 

i j )i me jc ibctb iii 1 1 wvmti »* 11 iviruu , >i^vjfr*M*3»**v*<* A^ga* •&»>&» 

Specific Teaching Behavior? Maintaini ng Pupil Task-Oriented Behavior 

This specific teacher behavior includes teaching behaviors whio.i elicit 
and/or reward task-oriertt-sd pupil behavior and step non-task oriented oupil 
behavior. Task-oriented pupil behavior Is defined as the attending, working, 
and participatory behaviors of pupils determined essential to the leaning task. 



Teacher Behaviors 

w ^Ti~v>iT"«fir>rr inrtitaManmvarxuftMft 

In an instructional setting, the teacher may: 

1. guide pupils in setting clfissroom behavior norms and procedures 
for monitoring. 

2n direct pupils (independently and together) in a s&If-apprai sat 

of their task- oriented behavior. 

3. systematically assess the attending and participatory behaviors 
of each pupil by observing pupils’ posture, direction of gate 
line, substance of student responses, etc. 

4. given an instance of non^task oriented behavior, discrimi nately 
implement the following behaviors in terms of individual piml 
needs and the influence of the non- task oriented behavior <n other 
students and the projected .effect of the control technique (ripple 
effect) : 

(a) Pesi stance Behaviors - The teacher makes a direct a £ tempt 
to stop the non- task oriented behavior by: 

1. pointing out the deviant behavior. 

2. addressing the pupil. 

3. removing distraction. 

4. making a statement to desist. 

5. exhibiting non-verbal disapproval. 

6. approaching the deviant. 

(b) Prompted Reward Behavior - The teacher ignore? the deviant 
behavior and induces and reinforces task-oriented behavior 
byt 

1. reinforcing a student* s instructional response. 

2* reinforcing a response of the non-deviant. 

3. reinforcing a response to the redirected question 
to the non-deviant . 

4. reinforcing the desired behavior. 

5. administering a general reward to the class. 



0 



<c> 



Withholding Sanctions - The teacher ignores the non*. task 
oriented (deviant) bahavior when he is aware that it has 
occurred and may: 
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l> di*reet a content ■« related question to the deviant-. 

2* direct a question to a non* deviant* 

3* incorporate the deviant’s response into an 
instructional point® 

4® redirect a question to a non- deviant® 

5® request positive behavior* 

6. positively sanction behavior that might be construed 
as deviant. 



7. ask, a non- content question. 

The teacher’s acquisition of the behaviors presented will permit him to 
control deviant behavior as St occurs in the classroom and at the satms time 
induce and reinforce pupjls* task-oriented behaviors. A full repertoire of 
alternative controlling behaviors permits the teacher to discriminate!? use 
the behavior appropriate to the situation and the individual pupil® 
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